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EARLY MEMORIES FOR THE 

CHILPREN. 

MY first experiences of London 
were quaint enough, and have 
left several vivid impressions, which re- 
main almost as^ fresh now as when they 
were first borne in on my childish mind 
more than half a century ago. I was 
either five or six years old, I am not 
sure which, for I forget the year. We 
were to pay a family visit to our grand- 
father Wilkinson, who lived then at 
Nether Hall, in Suffolk, which he had 
taken to be within easy reach of the 
great coursing meetings at Newmarket, 
as he kept greyhounds, and was very 
successful with theiip. My cousin. 
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2 Early Memories 

George Wilkinson of Harpenley, now 
the head of the family, has a cupboard 
of silver cups won by his dogs. Your 
Uncle George and I, with our father 
and mother, were the party ; and as 
they had some friends to stay with on 
the way, who had probably no use for 
two very healthy small boys emancipated 
from their nursemaid, we were to be 
sent straight to our other grandfather. 
Dr. Hughes, who was in residence at St. 
Paul's, where they would pick us up in 
a few days' time. 

We were accordingly deposited early 
one morning inside the single coach 
which ran on alternate days from Wan- 
tage to London, the coachman having 
strict injunctions to deliver us safely at 
the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate HiU, where 
his journey ended, and to attend to our 
smsdl wants on the way. This he faith- 
fully accomplished, no doubt for ade- 
quate consideration, as the family were 
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some of his best customers. All the 
long autumn day we rolled steadily on, 
seeing many wonderful sights through 
the closed windows — none of which, 
however, remain distinctly with me — 
until we reached the suburbs, and passed 
through Kensington as it was growing 
dark and the shops were beginning to- 
be lighted. The splendour of these, 
and above all of the great green, and 
red, and blue vases, in the chemists' 
windows, remained in my mind for 
years, and materially added to my ap- 
preciation of the Arabian Nights and 
Aladdin's Palace. Then there was an 
interval of a mile or so of darkness, 
as we rolled slowly along Hyde Park. 
In those days there were only one or two 
isolated houses on the right hand side, 
where the Albert Hall and all the grand 
terraces now stand, and on the opposite 
side nothing but one solitary tavern, 
called "the half-way house," which stood 
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out into the road, with the footpath 
running behind it, until you got to 
Knightsbridge, and even then only the 
old Barracks on one side and a small 
cluster of mean houses on the other. 
But we were aware of "the lights of 
London flaring to the west," and soon 
were amongst them, and staring with all 
our eyes at the motley crowd outside 
the "White Horse Cellar," where sev- 
eral coaches besides our own were stop- 
ping. The only figures which I remem- 
ber were those of the few pedlars, 
several of whom, with two or three hats 
on their heads, came to the window and 
thrust in six-bladed knives and nets of 
oranges and lemons, in hope of finding 
a purchaser. It seemed as though we 
should never reach our destination, as 
the coach pulled up again and again to 
deposit passengers or parcels, but at last 
we turned into the Belle Sauvage yard, 
and found to our intense delight, Henry 
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New, our grandfather V coachman, wait- 
ing for us. 

Then we felt at home in the great 
city, and taking each a hand toddled by 
his side up Ludgate Hill, a porter fol- 
lowing with our bag. And so we caught 
our first glance of St. Paul's, and, turn- 
ing through Stationers' Court and the 
quiet alleys behind, came to two great 
black gates, behind which, fronting on a 
dull courtyard, stood the canon's houses. 
The first of these was our grandfather's. 
Henry took our bag from the porter, 
opened one of the great gates, and then 
shut it behind us, and we seemed at 
once to be in a new world, so strange 
was the perfect silence and solitude of 
Amen Corner, though the dull roar of 
the great city followed us over the roofs 
of the houses. 

None of you can remember Henry 
New ; but your mother knew him well 
in his late years, and will tell you what 
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a splendid wreck of a man he was even 
then, after he had been knocked down 
in a fair by a horse at full speed which 
he tried to stop and was permanently in- 
jured. When she knew him he had 
become unwieldy, but was still perfectly 
upright, as he pottered about the little 
home farm which he rented of your 
grandfather at Donnington ; but at the 
time I am speaking of he was grand to 
look at. A small head with crisp dark 
short curls, set on a column of a neck, 
and such shoulders and flanks as you 
can rarely see but in a Greek statue. 
He stood nearly six feet, but didn't look 
anything like his height. He had be- 
gun life as a stable-boy, at Ashdown Park, 
and then became one of the whips to 
the Craven hounds ; and when he was 
obliged to leave, on account of his 
weight, was in some danger of taking to 
the prize ring for an occupation in life. 
It was a great career for young athletes 
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in those days, when the Prince Regent 
used to drive his favourites to their 
fights in his own carriage. Our grand- 
father, who knew Henry's family, heard 
of the danger, and offered him his coach- 
man's place. He took it, and became 
the steadiest and best of servants, though 
on occasion the old Adam would come 
out. Thus when Uncle Tom, whom 
you all remember in his extreme old age, 
came as a young sailor to visit his sister 
at Uffington, soon after her marriage, 
Henry one fine morning mounted him 
on one of the canon's horses and accom- 
panied him on another to the fight for 
the champion's belt between Tom Spring 
and Neate the Bristol butcher, which 
came off on the Wiltshire Downs, some 
sixteen miles from Uffington. The 
canon, I need hardly say, was not at 
home at the time. He had many stories 
of rough doings at statute fairs and 
wakes to which I used to listen for hours 
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with breathless interest, and he not only 
taught us to ride but gave us our first 
notions of boxing and wrestling* I had 
a coloured photograph of him, sitting in 
his easy chair as an old man, which hung 
over my mantelpiece amongst the col- 
lection which your mother's lady friends 
used to call my chamber of horrors, in 
Park Street. I don't know what has 
become of it, and suspect foul play, so I 
am afraid you will none of you ever see 
my idea of a lion-like man. No. It is 
now on the top shelf of my old bureau 
which was your great-grandfather's. 

But to return to Amen Corner. We 
spent some days of wonder there, Henry 
New taking us each afternoon to some 
strange sight. The only one I remem- 
ber was Exeter Change in the Strand, 
where the royal lions and other beasts 
were kept before their migration to the 
Zoological Gardens. Tuny, the famous 
elephant who soon afterwards went mad. 
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killed his keeper, and was shot by a 
company of the guards who had to be 
called in, was the great attraction. We 
fed him with buns and saw him do his 
tricks, and I think indulged in a cry 
when we heard of his untimely end. 

After breakfast we were allowed to 
play in the courtyard with Mustard and 
Pepper, two terriers of the famous Din- 
mont breed, which Sir Walter Scott had 
given to our grandmother. But it was 
only on the strictest injunction not to 
go outside the great ^tes lest we should 
come to grief, or the dogs be stolen. So 
we only got glimpses of the outer world 
up Paternoster Row, when the gates 
opened for a few moments to admit 
tradesmen. The precaution as to the 
dogs was a very necessary one as there 
was then, and I think still is, a meat 
market close by, inhabited thickly by 
butchers* dogs of a formidable descrip- 
tion. Our grandmother used to tell a 
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curious story, not of one of her own 
dogs but of one belonging to another 
canon who lived in the Corner. He 
was a bright little terrier, who got out 
one day into the market and was badly 
worried by a butcher's big dog. How- 
ever, he got back somehow into the 
Corner, and had his wounds dressed, 
but after a few days disappeared and his 
owners gave him up for lost. Again a 
few days and he came back, accompanied 
however by the big house-dog from the 
country parsonage forty miles off, who, 
it was discovered, before entering the 
gates of Amen Corner had almost killed 
the butcher's dog in the market, the 
enemy of his small friend. 

Our grandmother used to take us two 
boys out with her when she went shop- 
ping, and it was all we could do to keep 
up with her, for she walked very fast 
with short steps, paying very little atten- 
tion to us^ and making no allowance for 
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the attraction of all the new sights which 
dazzled us in the crowded streets. I 
wonder we were not lost or run over. 
She often went to Billingsgate market 
before breakfast to cheapen fish at the 
stall of an elderly fishmonger in a blue 
apron, who knew her and paid her great 
attention, calling her " Madam Hughes," 
as indeed all her tradesmen did. The 
market was a very different place then, 
and we had to thread our way down a 
narrow alley with open stalls on each 
side, with bawling hawkers behind them 
and draggled blowsy fish women, many 
of them the worse for liquor, shoving 
and swearing along the filthy lanes. 
One morning, as we were standing by 
and looking about while she bargained, 
a furious quarrel began close by between 
a costermonger and a fishwoman. The 
latter had a pewter pot in her hand, and 
suddenly struck him on the head with it 
and felled him, the blood pouring over 
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his face. Granny turned round just as 
he fell, and clutching each of us by the 
hand fled from the market, while an 
angry crowd surged towards the place. 
I doubt if she ever went to Billingsgate 
again in the early mornings. Certainly 
she never took us with her. 

We went on in due course to Nether 
Hall, and made our first acquaintance 
with a large kennel of dogs. Grey- 
hounds are said to be very stupid, and of 
no use for coursing if they ever begin to 
use such brains as they have. Very 
likely it may be so but I can testify that 
the only one we ever knew well, was not 
only most sweet tempered but full of 
dog wisdom. Her name was Cosy, and 
she had won races for her master on New- 
market Heath, and was a favourite of 
his. When he died, in 1832, his dogs 
were sold, except the old pensionq^, and 
Cosy came to us and lived to a very old 
age. I am not sure whether your 
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mother would remember her at Donning- 
ton. 

Your great-grandfather Wilkinson 
was a very keen sportsman, as most 
Yorkshire men were then, and I believe 
still are. He was a younger son of a 
Yorkshire squire, who picked up such 
education as he got at one of the York- 
shire grammar schools, and then lived 
on till he was twenty-two at his father's, 
devoted to field sports. I have heard 
that he hunted the local pack of hounds 
for a couple of years before coming to 
the wise decision that he had his way to 
make in the world and no time to lose. 
He went to London with six silver 
spoons, a very scanty allowance, and a 
letter to a cousin of his father's who 
was a ship owner. I fancy no man 
could have worked harder than he did 
for the next twenty years, by which time 
he was the owner of a small fleet of 
East Indiamen, and able to take his 
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business easily and indulge again in his 
early taste for sport. 

All of his sons, except William, the 
parson, took after him and were ardent 
sportsmen. Tom, the eldest, went into 
the East Indian Navy after leaving Har- 
row, where he was next boy to Lord 
Byron, his recollections of whom were 
not at all pleasant. They never quar- 
relled outright but Byron was in the habit 
of saying " Wilkinson, I think I could 
lick you," to which the reply was, " Well 
Byron, you'd better try," but nothing 
came of it. After one voyage as a lieu- 
tenant, Tom got command of one of his 
father's East Indiamen and made three 
voyages to China, taking out ojfficers 
and recruits for the regiments at the 
Cape and in India, besides cargo ; going 
on to Hong Kong for return cargoes of 
tea and silk. The trade was then a 
monopoly and so profitable that Uncle 
Tom was satisfied with his savings after 
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his third voyage and retired. He used 
to give Chinamen a high character for 
honesty, though/ on one occasion he had 
been badly cheated. As part of his pro- 
visions for the home voyage he bought 
fifty hams in Hong Kong, from a sample 
which he had tried and highly approved. 
The rest were duly delivered on board 
neatly done up in canvas all but the 
hoofs. On an early morning of the 
homeward voyage he ordered one for 
breakfast, when the steward appeared 
with a long face, bearing a well shaped 
wooden ham in his hand. With the 
exception of two or three at the top of 
the barrel all were of light wood, very 
neatly made and with hoofs duly at- 
tached. The fleet of East Indiamen 
used to be convoyed in those days clear 
of the Spanish coast by men-of-war, 
after which they were left to take care 
of themselves, for which purpose they 
carried guns and the crews were drilled 
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as men-of-war*s men. On several occa- 
sions your great-uncle had to beat to 
quarters on the approach of French pri- 
vateers, but was never actually attacked. 

His next brother George, was a bar- 
rister on the Northern circuit, and after- 
wards judge of the Durham County 
Court. He married the heiress of Har- 
puley Park, where his son now lives. 

The youngest brother Octavius, who is 
still living (1890) at St. Neots, made up 
the family shooting party, and a curious 
contrast they were to those of a later 
day. They started after breakfast with 
a single keeper and brace of pointers, 
three stalwart six-foot men in corduroy 
or fustian suits, the coats having large 
pockets. In these they carried every- 
thing, making sure that nothing was 
forgotten by repeating a rough rhyme, 
and slapping their pockets. I forgot 
how the first line begim, but it ended 
with "pointers and gims," and the 
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second ran "powder, shot, wadding, 
tow, apples and buns." 

They came back for five o'clock din- 
ner with what would now be thought 
wretched bags. Perhaps a brace of 
pheasants picked up in the hedge-rows, 
five to six brace of partidges, an odd 
snipe or woodcock, and two or three 
hares, but always with splendid appetites, 
and the keenest enjoyment of the sport, 
keener indeed, I fancy, than the modern 
sportsman brings away from his battues 
and drives, where the slaughter is mea- 
sured by hundreds, and dogs are un- 
known, except retrievers. 

They were fond of coming to shoot 
over the great stretch of downs above 
Uffington which your grandfather rented 
of Lord Craven, and which were the 
nearest approach to Northern moors, 
then inaccessible to Southerners. 

Your grandfather gave up the manor 
on the birth of his fourth son, and sold his 
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hunters, and being of an economic turn 
sent his red coat to be dyed black by 
the Faringdon dyer, who made so bad a 
job of it that " the pink " still showed 
along the seams. 

The visit to Suffolk was a notable one 
to us chiefly because of the large kennel 
of greyhounds, several of which were in 
training for the Newmarket coursing 
meetings. One of them. Cosy by name, 
came to us after our grandfather's death 
and spent her last years at Donnington, 
living to a great age, and sweet-tempered 
and very intelligent to the end. Com- 
mon report is or was against greyhounds 
in these particulars. The fact is that 
they never as a rule get a chance of 
cultivating either, for as soon as they 
show intelligence by running " cunning," 
they are useless for racing purposes and 
are generally treated accordingly. 

I owe to my grandmother a dislike to 
Milton's poetry, which I doubt if I have 
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ever quite got over. Though as a boy I 
read more poetry than anything else, I 
never got fairly through the "Paradise 
Lost " and " Regained " till I was about 
forty, though the Allegro and Penseroso, 
a few sonnets, and the Ode to the 
Nativity had broken through my preju- 
dice much sooner. 

It arose on this wise. The then Duke 
of Buckingham's son. Lord Temple, was 
an undergraduate at Oriel, when my 
father was keeping terms for his Master's 
degree. He was not an easy youth to 
manage, and at the beginning of the 
long vacation of 18 16, the duke deter- 
mined to send him for a tour on the 
continent, and applied to the provost to 
name some young B.A., whom he could 
recommend as a companion, who would 
be likely to have a good influence on 
Lord Temple, and keep him out of mis- 
chief, without having the position or 
authority of tutor, which it was sup- 
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posed the young lord would resent. 
For this difficult and anomalous position 
the provost named your grandfather, 
and after some negotiations it was ar- 
ranged — chiefly through his mother 
(your great-grandmother) who entered 
warmly into the plan — ^that they should 
travel together for some months. 

They started for Spain, and all went 
well for some weeks, when, as might 
have been expected, differences arose 
which soon ended in an open quarrel, 
and each went his own way. But it 
seems that the duke and duchess felt 
that their son had been in the wrong ; 
and, wishing to show their sense of this, 
opened a correspondence, which ended in 
a friendship between the elders, and per- 
iodical visits of Dr. Hughes, your great- 
grandfather and your great-grandmother 
to the big folk. In the summer of 1 8 3 3 , 
one of these visits was to be paid at a 
place near Winchester which the duke 
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either owned or rented, and as it was 
just at the beginning of the summer 
holidays, and we two boys were at school 
at Twyford, the duchess kindly sug- 
gested that they should pick us up and 
bring us on with them. Accordingly 
the canon's coach, with Henry New on 
the box and our grand-parents inside, 
came round, and carried us off in high 
spirits. 

We spent some days of high enjoyment 
at Alverstoke (I think that was the name 
of the place) only shadowed by one dis- 
appointment. The duke, who was very 
stout and infirm, used to be wheeled 
about in the gardens and park, and 
goodnaturedly let us run by the side of 
his chair. There were some tame deer 
which used to come up close to the chair, 
from which he threw them dainties, and 
on our expressing great delight and 
longing to own one, he promised to give 
us any we could touch. It seemed so 
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simple a matter, for they would eat out 
of his hand, that we made no doubt of 
carrying ofF several into Berks. How- 
ever, after continual efforts and rushings, 
ambushings and chasings, all devices we 
could think of persevered in to the last 
— ^to the great amusement of his Grace 
and the butler who wheeled him about 
— ^buck and hind and fawn remained 
untouched on the eve of our departure. 
Our disappointment, grievous as it was, 
was not a little modified by the duchess, 
who, when we said good-bye, presented 
us each with a guinea, neatly wrapped 
up in white paper with our names in- 
dorsed. 

The chariot was a roomy one, and 
while our grandfather and grandmother 
reposed in the two corners, we boys 
were allowed to stand at the open win- 
dows, the weather being sultry. As the 
horses were walking up one of the hills 
between Whitchurch and Newbury, yoiu* 
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Uncle George and I were leaning out of 
window, and stealthily opening our 
papers, and comparing the shining gold 
pieces, the like of which far from pos^ 
sessing neither of us had ever seen be- 
fore, when a jolt came, caused from some 
spiteful rut or stone, and my precious 
guinea jumped from its white cover and 
fell into the road. The cry of anguish 
which followed brought the carriage to 
a stop at once though the hill-side was 
steep, and the guilty guinea was speedily 
brought to the carriage window ; but, 
alas, not to its rightful owner. I had, 
of course, to confess how I came by it, 
and Granny took charge at once of my 
guinea, declaring that I was quite unfit 
to have so much money. Some weeks 
later, before the end of the summer 
holidays, she brought me a duodecimo 
copy of Milton's poetry in ruddy bind- 
ing, and gilt edged. On the first page 
was written "Thomas Hughes, from 
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the Duchess of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos," she informing me that she had 
purchased the book out of my guinea, 
as I should value, when I grew up, a 
memorial of my visit, whereas had I kept 
the money I should only have wasted it 
on marbles and tops and toffee ! I 
might possibly have mastered my indig- 
nant sense of wrong sooner had she re- 
membered to give me the change with 
the book. It could not have cost more 
than seven or eight shillings even in 
those days, but I never saw the balance. 
But you mustn't from this run away 
with the notion that your great grand- 
mother was an unjust or stingy woman. 
She was a severe economist as regarded 
her own personal and household expen- 
diture, but very liberal and open-handed 
to all of us, and in the village was a sort 
of little providence to the poor. But 
here, again, ^^ Madam," as they used to 
call her, was of a masterful temper, and 
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resented all charity which was not dis- 
pensed in her way, and with her know- 
ledge. 

She had the Clothes Club and Coal 
Club under her exclusive control, and 
while she and the canon always doubled 
from their own pockets the amount sub- 
scribed by the poor, was very strict in 
enforcing payment of the weekly sub- 
scriptions, and jealous of any casual gifts 
to those in arrear, while she had small 
mercy on the thriftless and the ne'er- 
do-weels. Your great-grandfather was 
quite of another temper, and, while ac- 
knowledging the good sense, even the 
necessity, of her rather stern methods, 
had a weak side for the ne'er-do*weels. 
I can well remember his figure in those 
days, remarkably upright and vigorous 
though he was eighty, in his shovel hat 
and black knee-breeches and gaiters, and 
a long bkck overcoat with huge pockets* 
These he used to fill with stockings. 
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handkerchiefs, aprons, even boys* and 
girls' shoes, and packets of barley sugar 
and lollipops from the village shop, with 
which, and a few cheery words, he would 
console the wives of men who had fallen 
behind, and were more or less in 
Madam's black books in consequence. 

You know his picture in the dining- 
room well, I hope. It is a capital like- 
ness, and I think you must all feel the 
sweetness as well as the strength of the 
face. Indeed, he was one of the best 
loved men I have ever known, especially 
by children. We boys had no such 
treat as a visit to his study, which we 
managed to pay about twice a week. 
This was an upstairs room, and had a 
large window looking south, with a fine 
view of White Horse Hill. The fire- 
place was directly under this window, 
and I used to be greatly puzzled to 
know how the smoke could get away. 
We generally found him standing warm- 
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ing his legs at the fire, with a big book 
lying open on the deep window sill, in 
which he was reading through his big 
gold spectacles ; but, as soon as we ap- 
peared he would shut his book and 
bring out a wooden tray divided into 
small compartments which he kept 
especially for us, and which always gave 
us the greatest delight. I forget what 
the other compartments contained, but 
the three which we valued most held 
(i) apples, (2) putty, and (3) bits of 
lead. Of course we were not allowed to 
touch the fire in our nursery at home, 
and so (like most boys I fancy) took 
special pleasure in asserting our inde- 
pendence of petticoat government in 
grandpapa's study. For he would re- 
tire into his easy chair and leave us mas- 
ters of the fire and the precious tray ; 
merely keeping a good-humoured watch 
on our doings through his spectacles. 
Our first move was to set the apples to 
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roast in a little Dutch oven, and while 
they were cooking the real treat of the 
day came off. We put the odds and 
ends of lead into a small iron ladle and 
set them on the fire to melt. Then, 
while giving an eye to the oven and 
ladle, we moulded the putty into such 
small shapes as we fancied, and as soon 
as the lead was melted poured it into 
the moulds, and produced in due course 
works of art which gave us probably as 
much pleasure as their completed busts 
or pictures give to the R.A's.* 



* My iaXher begun this autobiography at the request 
of my brother Jack, and after his death did not con- 
tinue it. 
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A STREET ADVENTURE, 1845. 

I USED to drop in about half-past nine, 
$ome three-quarters of an hour before 
the other pupils, in order to have a quiet 
read to myself. This sort of reading 
was quite new to me. I don*t know 
how it was with men in other sets, but 
at school and college I hardly ever look- 
ed at a daily paper except to read some 
speech of a leading member in a great 
debate, and my newspaper reading was 
confined chiefly to the chronicles of boat 
races, cricket ' matches, pedestrianism, 
and (for truth must out) prize-fights in 
BeWs Life ; and I know that the same 
amount of reading satisfied most of the 
men with whom I lived, and they inclu- 
ded not only those of my standing who 
were devoted to athletic exercises, but 
many quiet reading men with a strong 
turn for all other sorts of literature. I 
am merely stating facts here, and not 
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trying to account for them, but I sup- 
pose the reason of this is that men re- 
quire to be started into actual working 
life themselves, before they care to see 
how others are living and what they are 
working at. Be this as it may, I read 
the ^imes daily, and one of the first and 
strongest impressions its perusal made 
on me, was the cause of the adventure I 
ani going to relate. Scarcely a day 
passed but I read of some brutal attack 
upon policemen by a lot of Irish la- 
bourers or thieves or costermongers, in 
which the assailants had used the most 
cowardly means to disable the officer, 
either kicking, or biting, or throwing 
great stones at short distances, or some 
other equally ruffianly trick, which out- 
raged all my public school notions of 
fair play ; and so, as my turn is entirely a 
practical one, I made a memorandum in 
a quiet corner of my mind, to go in like 
a man and help the first policeman I 
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came across in the streets who had more 
than one man on his hands. I hope that 
there was not wholly wanting in me a 
desire to uphold the law, and to help its 
officers in the discharge of their duties, 
but certainly my resolve was chiefly 
grounded on the love of fair play, and 
the hatred of any weapon except the two 
fists when there was one man only on 
each side of a difiTerence. 

It was not long before I had an op- 
portunity of carrying out my resolution. 
I was asked out to dinner one October 
evening, at a quarter to seven o'clock, 
and, as I had a great dislike of being late, 
had dressed by six, and was quietly 
strolling towards the west, along the 
back streets which run between Soho 
Square and Regent Street. Suddenly I 
came upon a mob of some forty boys 
and men, and I am sorry to say a few 
women, of the most ragged sort, in a 
state of great excitement. There was 
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evidently a furious scuffle going on ij? 
the centre, and on all hands I heard cries 
of " Go it, Joey ; '* " Give it the bloody 
crusher ; " ^* Kick him on the knee ; " and 
other equally select pieces of advice. In 
a moment it flashed across me that one 
of my unknown friends of the force was 
in conflict with and trying to incarcerate 
a breaker of the laws, and a glance told 
me that he was not likely to get much 
fair play, or to have only one man on his 
hands, if no, one stood by him for the 
next five minutes. Casting one regret- 
ful thought on my best blacks and im- 
maculate waistcoat I went hurling into 
the press, and in a second was in the 
middle of it. There, sure enough, was 
a policeman, in close grapple with a little 
man whose like I had never seen before. 
He was all over the same colour, a dirty 
brown : hair, skin, clothes (consisting of 
a ragged jacket and trousers of sack 
cloth), and shoes, were of the same hue, 
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and his battered hat and basket, which 
lay on a heap of street sweepings close 
by, were of a piece with the rest of his 
outer man. He was much smaller than 
his opponent, but had the advantage of 
having both his hands free, while the 
policeman couldn't let go his grip on the 
sack-cloth collar, and had only one hand 
to ward blows and pinion the arms of 
the vigorous Joey (as the mob called the 
little man in their vociferations) before 
he could lead him off captive to the 
station house. Besides, the fury in the 
little man's eye, and the determined 
way in which he fought, showed that he 
was more than a match for the police- 
man who didn't seem half in earnest. 
Just as I got close to them a successlful 
back crook of Joey's made the police- 
man totter, and after a stagger or two 
to try and right himself, down went 
both on the pavement, policeman still 
holding on, and over and over they 
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rolled in the dusty kennel. " Now's' 
your time, Joey," shouted the crowd ; ' 
" stick your knees into him,** " mark 
him for life." " Kick him from behind, 
boys," shouted another sympathizer, and 
the crowd thickened round the writhing 
men, so that the advice might have been 
followed in another second. " Now for 
it," thought I, and I sprang at the fellow 
nearest to the prostrate men, a tall gaunt 
figure in an old shabby black coat ; 
seized him by the collar, and swung him 
round against the mob. 

"Stand back you cowardly black- 
guards," I shouted, " there*s only one to 
one, let 'em have it out — if he bites, 
policeman, use your staff." 

For a moment the crowd were taken 
aback at an interference which was 
plainly contrary to precedent, and a clear 
space was formed round the combatants, 
and then came a volley of abuse at me, 
which I needn't repeat, as I have already 
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given enough of the style used on such 
occasions. Luckily, there were no loose 
stones about, or a more decisive volley 
might have followed ; but the crowd 
began to press in again, and it was all I 
could do, by turning my back to the 
combatants, who were now against the 
rails, and shewing a determined front to 
keep a small place clear for the next 
half minute,. I was wise enough not to 
strike a blow until I found it quite 
necessary, and before it came to that the 
mob sundered, and two other policemen 
arrived on the field of action with staves 
out. One of them joined me and the 
other turned to Joey, and now the face 
of things was quite changed, and the 
mob retreated two or three yards. But 
the capture was not accomplished. Joey, 
nothing daunted at the odds which the 
fate of war had cast against him, merely 
altered his tactics, and turning on his 
back kicked and struck out with un- 
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diminished vigour. One policeman held 
an arm, and gripped his collar at imminent 
risk : the other was trying to secure his 
legs. " Txirn him over on his face, and 
then he'll only kick the ground," I sug- 
gested, and incurred thereby a new 
volley of abuse from the mob, who had 
now settled that I was a detective, a dis- 
covery which seemed to excite their 
wrath more even than my dress, which 
had been their object of attack before. 
I was almost sorry I had given the ad- 
vice a moment afterwards, for the 
thorough pluck of Joey b^an to interest 
me. But, to cut a long tale short, it 
was not till the arrival of other police- 
men and a stretcher, that the little man, 
and his hat and basket, could be secured 
and carried off in triumph. 

" You had better come along with us, 
sir," said the Inspector to me as they 
were going to start, " the mob may fol- 
low you and be troublesome." 
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"Thank you/' I answered, "my way 
is towards Regent Street. Besides, they 
are following the stretcher, and I don't 
care for them if they do come." 

"Will you attend in the Court to- 
morrow then, sir, and give evidence ? " 

"I didn't see the beginning of the 
row, but I'll attend. Good night." 

" Well, sir, you know your own 
affairs best ; if you won't come, Good 
night," and away went the Superinten- 
dent." 

My blood was up, and so even had 
the mob been still round me, I should 
have gone my own way ; so I turned 
towards the West and strolled on again, 
half wishing that I had not seen the end 
of my night's adventure. 

Yes, certainly when I recall the scene 
of that evening, which is vividly im- 
pressed on my memory, for reasons 
which the reader may gather if he chooses 
to wade to the end of this chapter, I 
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confess, and I am sorry to confess, that 
I turned away from the Inspector with 
strong, but by no means divine, anger 
at my heart. In the first place, I was 
not thoroughly satisfied that I was in the 
right in what I had done. Secondly, the 
mob were cowards, which always make a 
man angry. Thirdly, the policeman 
had struck Joey with his stafF, after 
another of the force had come to his aid, 
which shewed that he was little better 
than the mob ; and so, on the whole, I 
felt imcommonly ready to quarrel right 
or wrong with any one who came in my 
way — ^and haven't you, my reader, often 
found yourself in an equally unchristian 
temper, when you have interfered where 
you had no direct call, with the best in- 
tentions but before you knew the rights 
of the case, and don't know whether you 
have not put your foot in it. I was not 
sorry, therefore, when I heard footsteps 
hurrying after me, and in another 
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moment found my tall friend at my side, 
backed by some half-dozen men and 
boys who had left the crowd, when they 
found that I had gone on my own way, 
for the purpose of baiting the man who 
had had the bad taste to help ^^ a crusher ** 
in difficulties. 

My gaunt friend slackened his pace as 
he came abreast of me, and began a cate- 
chism interspersed with many vitupera- 
tive epithets, as to "What the devil 
business was it of mine ; *' " How the 
detectives were paid ; " and getting no 
answer to his questions, went on to some 
gross abuse of the aristocracy in which 
favoured body he chose to place me, 
and ended by threatening to punch my 
head, just as we came imder a bright gas 
lamp, where the street was reasonably 
level. I had already prepared for action, 
by unbuttoning my left shirt sleeve and. 
brace, and so turned short upon him 
with my back to the lamp, so as to get 
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the right light, with, " now, sir, what 
do you want with me ? " Poor fellow, as 
the light fell full upon him I saw in a 
moment that he was not the man I could 
raise a hand against. A shambling lank 
creature, with thin white hands that 
could scarcely have crushed an egg shell. 
His drawn sallow face told of bad food, 
long confinement, and filthy air, while 
his eyes and nose shewed that the devil 
had tempted him to the worst solace for 
a poor man's miseries. My anger oozed 
away at once, and turned to a feeling of 
shame, so that when he repeated his 
question, "What right had you to turn 
against the poor bone-picker ^ *' I felt that 
I was on my defence and said almost 
doubtfully : " Why, because you were 
all going s^inst the policeman." Twenty 
voices were raised at once, declaring that 
*" the crusher,'* as they would call him, 
was the greatest tyrant in the force, had 
committed all sorts of iniquities, and was 
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deserving of the worst penalties of Lynch 
Law ; while a boy or two at the outside 
suggested that I had incurred like pain 
and penalties, which should be there 
summarily inflicted. " I don't care what 
he is/* I said at last, in a momentary lull. 
"You were all against him, and that's 
enough to make any Englishman take 
his part. Besides, he was doing his 
duty in taking up a vagabond, who I 
daresay was picking pockets." 

" Who told you that ? " said a man I 
had not yet seen, rushing through the 
crowd and facing me, " how dare you 
call an honest man whom you never saw 
before, a pickpocket? You weren't 
there to see what they began fighting 
about." 

I felt I was in the wrong, and so took 
the course which most people follow 
under the circumstances, and retorted, 
" No more were you." 

" That's a lie," said he, straight out. 
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^* I was there the whole time, and I say 
the poor fellow was only following his 
calling— and a bad enough one it is too, 
without the meddling of such fellows as 
that crusher to make it worse." 

I was getting heartily sick of my posi- 
tion, and did not feel at all inclined to 
take up the cudgels against poor Joey, 
whom I already felt I had libelled. A 
pick-pocket would never have been in 
such clothing as his. 

" Tm sorry I called him a thief,'* I 
said, " and if he was in the right FU go 
to the Court to-morrow to back him. 
And now, you come along with me and 
tell me what you saw." 

The man looked me full in the face 
for a moment. He was a short, stout 
fellow in a flannel jacket and corduroy, 
with a face just then full of good strong 
indignation. 

" Very well," he said, " come on." 

The crowd seeing that there was no 
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chance of a row broke up, and I and the 
short man walked on together. 

"Now," said I, "how did the row 
begin." 

"Why," answered my companion, 
"just this way. I was coming up the 
street and saw Joey, as they call him, 
quietly picking over a heap of street 
dirt. You see he lives by searching 
them heaps, and getting the bits of bones 
and rags and anything else he can find. 
Policeman comes up and says : • Get on 
there you dirty scamp or Fll make you.' 
The man looked up quite quiet and says : 
* I aint stopping up the way, and I'll 
move on as soon as I've picked over this 
heap.' He turns down again, and then 
policeman cuts at him, kicks over his 
basket, and grabs him by the collar. 
And, in course, the poor man turns at 
him and tries to get away, and that's all 
about it." 

" And you tell me on the word of a 
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man/* said I, " that you saw the whole 
quarrel yourself, and that was how it 
begun." 

" I do," said he, ** and what's more I 
know that policeman well, and he's as 
big a tyrant as any of his masters in 
Downing Street. Only a week or two 
ago, a friend of mine was going quietly 
home at twelve o'clock along this beat, 
when my lord comes staggering out of a 
back street, and pushes him right into 
the kennel, and then collars him and 
says he'll take him to the station. But 
he got hold of the wrong sort that time, 
for he was served out nicely, before any 
of the rest could come up." 

"Well, but," said I, interrupting 
him, " you seem to think the police are 
set up by tyrants in Downing Street, to 
oppress the poor. Why, man, they're 
just as much your servants as mine or 
anyone else's : and if there are some bad 
fellows like this one, they hurt me just 
as much as they do you." 
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" Do they ? " said the man, with a 
sneer. "Let alone a crusher for know- 
ing his duty to a man with a good coat 
on ! But they only copy their masters. 
Do you mean to say, now, if you and I 
was took up to-night for the same thing, 
we should get treated alike to-morrow 
in the Police Court ? '* 

" Yes, I do, and you know it as well 
as I." 

" You don't know nothing about it," 
retorted my friend. 

"I know as much as you,'' I said, 
" and I'll tell you what it is : it's 
such fellows as you, who make sweep- 
ing charges against every one that 
don't wear fustian breeches, and say that 
there's no good in any one else, blinding 
the fools of your own class, and making 
the fools of ours hate and fear you, that 
are the curse of this country and every 
other. What right have you to say that 
I don't care for the dirtiest fellow that 
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he^ about London ? That I don't be- 
lieve him to be my brother, and as good 
a man in the sight of God as I am? 
Now, I tell you that I do. But, I tell 
you, that whenever I go to a poor man 
in London and speak to him as one nfian 
to another, he either sneaks and lies to 
get my money, or insults me." 

" Well," said the man, with more of 
civility, for he saw I was in earnest, 
"doing's better than talking, any day. 
There may be good men and kind men 
that don't wear fustians : it's a pity they 
don't help them as do to get a little 
more of their rights. I never see them, 
that's all I know, and so I says ^God 
bless the poor.' " 

"Amen, to that," I struck in, "and 
when He's blessing them and bringing 
them out of their misery, as He will do 
one of these days, they'd better learn to 
be rather more charitable to their richer 
neighbours than they are now. God 
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never said * Blessed are the proud poor;' 
I think you'll find it * Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.' " 

" I don't think you was blessed then, 
when you turned round under the lamp 
post," retorted my persecutor. 

" Nor you, when you called me a 
liar," said I ; "but, come, I've no time 
to lose. What Police Court will Joey 
be had up in to-morrow morning ? " 

" Marlborough Street, I suppose," said 
he, " I shall get there if I can, but. Lord 
bless you, they'll never let off a man as 
has resisted the force like that." 

"Well, one can but try," I said, "and 
now, good-night to you. Shake hands. 
I hope we may meet to-morrow." 

The man stared for a moment, and 
then shook my hand, with a hearty good- 
night, much to the astonishment of three 
ingenuous young gentlemen in loud ties, 
who were strolling down the street as 
we parted. I, to my dinner, where I 
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hope my flushed face and ruffled get-up, 
didn't frighten the respectabilities. 

And he — I only wish I knew where he 
went, for he was a man worth knowing 
more of, and I have never set eyes on 
him from that day to this ; and proba- 
bly never shall again — in this world. 
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THE WORKING MEN'S COLLEGE. 

After some four years' experience of 
the work of Christian socialism amongst 
the working people of London, it became 
clear to Mr. Maurice that something 
more was needed than the mere setting- 
up of workshops. Frequent failures had 
shewn him, and I think most of those 
who were working with and under him, 
that the London handicraftsmen were 
not ready for the experiment, or that we 
were not the men to direct them in the 
practical part of it. If the true ground 
of the fellowship of all men, and the 
duty which that fellowship involves, of 
bearing one another's burdens, and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ, were to be 
brought home to them it must be by 
other means. In a word, an education 
was needed for all of us — parsons, law- 
yers, artists, and working men. How 
was it to be gained ? 
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The idea of a working men's college, 
was in his mind for some time before 
his expulsion from King's College. That 
event brought it to a practical issue, and 
in the early months of 1854, the college 
was founded and opened in Red Lion 
Square. 

I was one of the examiners for matric- 
ulation, and in that capacity made the 
wholesome discovery that my knowledge 
of grammar, and famiharity with the 
rule of three and long division, were by 
no means sufEcient to qualify me for 
teacher in these branches. So when the 
classes were organized, the only one 
which I felt competent to undertake was 
the legal one. The law of partnership 
and association, as it affected the work- 
ing classes, was familiar to me, as I had 
lately been helping in the promotion and 
passing of the first Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies' Act. So the class was 
started, and some eight or ten pupils 
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entered ; but the subject was soon ex- 
hausted, and their interest in it, and at 
the end of the second term the class 
collapsed. 

I was anxious still to do some work, 
but what ? All the regular classes were 
fully manned with teachers, and no new 
ones were needed. There was one open- 
ing, however, which I thought I had dis- 
covered, and, after some hesitation, 
named it to our principal. I had been 
much struck, and told him so, by the awk- 
ward gait, and unhealthy look of almost 
all of our pupils. Many of them were 
strong big men, and, no doubt, good 
handi-craftsmen in their own trades ; but 
there was scarcely one amongst them who 
seemed to have the free use of his arms 
and legs. Round shoulders, narrow 
chests, stiff limbs, were, I submitted, as 
bad as defective grammar and arithme- 
tic, quite as easily cured, and as much 
our business if we were to educate the 
whole man. 
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Mr. Maurice assented at once, but 
what did I want to do ? I should like, 
I said, to start gymnastics. He agreed, 
but how was it possible ? Space would 
be required, and apparatus ; parallel and 
horizontal bars, and other appliances. 
Yes, I replied, but they were not necess- 
ary for a start. There was no exercise 
so good for my purposes as boxing, and 
there was a big unused room in the base- 
ment which would do for that. The 
other things could wait. Would he let 
me have this room for a boxing class } 

The dear prophet was somewhat taken 
aback. I don't think he liked it much, 
but he consented, and I put up the ne- 
cessary notice, brought up my old well- 
used gloves, had the big room cleared 
and the gas lit, and awaited pupils in 
trowsers and flannel shirt, the sleeves 
rolled up above my elbows. They were 
shy at first, but, the ice once broken, 
came by dozens, so that I had all my 
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work cut out. And good hard work it 
was for some time, as I made it a rule 
that every pupil must spar with me only, 
until I had tested his temper, strength, 
and skill, and knew how far he could be 
trusted. Boxing, I impressed on them, 
was a science, in which no real progress 
was possible except according to rules 
and principles, which had to be mastered 
patiently. Nothing but loss of temper 
and bloody noses would come of mere 
pummelling matches. 

I had a right to speak confidently, as 
I had served a thorough apprenticeship 
myself. It began at school many years 
before, where in my early days the big 
boys used to set us smaller ones to pum- 
mel each other in the hall for their 
amusement, and the more we lost our 
temper and damaged each other the bet- 
ter they were pleased. In due course, 
my generation succeeded to the com- 
mand, and we certainly were an im- 
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provement on our forerunners. Boxing 
was not stopped) but the scene of action 
was transferred from the hall to the 
sixth form room, and compulsion ceased. 
Any fags who liked to come were wel- 
come, but no boy need come who did 
not relish the amusement. In my last 
school year, I had a sort of presidentship 
of the room on boxing nights, and was 
considered an authority on the subject ; 
and indeed, in my own opinion, had 
very little to learn in the art of self de- 
fence. 

This conceit was well taken out of me 
in my first term at Oxford, An ex- 
member of the prize ring, which was in 
those days an institution much in vogue 
with young England, was in the habit 
of coming down every term from Lon- 
don, to take orders in his trade and give 
lessons in boxing. He was known in 
the ring as ^^the flying tailor," as he had 
been the champion short-distance runner. 
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and more famous in that line than as a 
fighting man. But he had beaten one 
Ben Hulurp, the Berkshire champion, at 
Abingdon fair, in four or five rounds, 
and so had gained a local reputation, and 
was allowed to be a first-rate sparrer. 
He had now retired from the ring, and 
started as a tailor in London, some of 
his old backers finding him the capital, 
and he was getting a large Oxford con- 
nection, where he attended in men's 
rooms, charged five shillings a lesson for 
teaching boxing, and took orders from 
his pupils at London prices. 

He was brought into Oriel by a 
Wykehamist (Burton Forster, who took 
to painting later on), whose invitation to 
attend his first lesson I gladly accepted, 
though I would not pledge myself to 
take lessons. The price I thought was 
extravagant, besides, I didn't believe I 
had much to learn. When I arrived, I 
found the lesson already in progress, and 
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saw at once that my friend was at the 
mercy of his instructor, who could do 
just what he pleased with him. The 
tailor was evidently a master of his craft. 
But I thought the great difference in 
weight and size was enough to account 
for this. Forster, though very wiry and 
active, was a light nine-stone man, and 
scarcely as tall as *^the flying tailor." 
Now, I weighed eleven stone, two 
pounds, and was some two inches taller, 
and was, moreover, in good training, 
whereas he was puffy, and already run- 
ning to stomach ; so that I thought his 
extra weight of about two stone was 
rather a disadvantage, and put on the 
gloves with no misgiving as to holding 
my own. In two minutes I found out 
my mistake. Do all I knew I couldn't 
get near him, while he seemed to hit me 
in counter and rally just as he pleased. 
The only consolation I had was to notice 
how he winced in parrying my furious 
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attacks, as his right forearm was a mass 
of bruises. However, I had found out 
that I must go to school again, and for- 
get all I thought I knew, if I wanted to 
be a good boxer, and so swallowed my 
pride and all economic scruples, and 
took lessons of the flying tailor, and 
gave him orders, until I had thoroughly 
learned all he could teach me. During 
all my time of residence, I missed no 
chance of proving and perfecting my 
science with any wandering members of 
the prize ring, who came to Oxford to 
collect a pound or two by giving an ex- 
hibition of the noble art at the " Weirs,'' 
or the " Wheatsheaf.'' 

To return to my class. It throve be- 
yond my expectation, and at first was 
very easy work, as I had only to set to 
with men and big boys, who knew 
nothing, with one exception. This was 
a young Irishman, Donovan by name, 
a straight, loose-jointed, active fellow. 
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with a very quick eye, who I found in 
our first encounter knew about as much 
as I did myself. Luckily, I was taller 
and longer in the reach, and heavier by 
a stone or more, and so managed to as- 
sert myself, and keep the respect of the 
class, by now and then driving him into 
a corner. But this was not the sort of 
pupil I wanted, so I at once utilized him 
by making him deputy-professor, and 
giving him three or four pupils a night 
to spar with, under my eye. He made 
an admirable teacher, as his temper was 
as good as his science, and, I am glad to 
say, got a good start in life through our 
college boxing class. Mr. King, the 
senior partner in the Cornhill Indian 
house (of Smith and Elder), was on the 
look-out for some one to teach his boys, 
and hearing of what we were doing at 
the Working Men's College, sent to ask 
me to recommend him a man. I sent 
Donovan, who "filled the bill" so well, 
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that Mr. King gave him a place in his 
counting-house, where he is still ( 1 8 9 1 ), 
and has risen to a position of trust under 
his pupils of thirty years ago. 

It was not long, however, that the 
work remained light, for the pupils ad- 
vanced rapidly, and several of them soon 
became ugly customers, so that to spar 
with three or four of them in a night, 
as well as to give lessons to the begin- 
ners, was quite as much as I could 
manage. One in particular, Fisher by 
name, who stood six feet, one inch, and 
had a long reach for his height, though 
at first as stiff and awkward as any of 
the squad, after a few lessons turned out 
as awkward a man to stand before as 
you could meet in a day's march. And 
though an excellent fellow in all ways, I 
foimd that it would not do to match 
him with beginners, and so had to spar 
with him every night myself. In order 
to do justice to the rest, I had put him 
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off to the last, and used to be by no 
means sorry when his other classes kept 
him till ten o'clock, our closing hour, so 
that our encounters were of the shortest. 
It was amusing at first to see the in- 
credulity of many of the pupils as to 
the advantages of science, and the more 
so to me, as I recognized the precise 
frame of mind in which I had put on 
the gloves six pr seven years before with 
" the flying tailor." It took several of 
them three or four lessons to satisfy 
themselves that mere strength and in- 
difference to punishment, are not enough 
to enable you to hit a man not so big or 
strong as yourself, if he "knows the 
ropes," and you don't. One, in par- 
ticular, by name Hantler, a joiner by 
trade, a broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
very powerful man, took the longest 
time to convince, indeed, I am not sure 
he ever learnt the lesson thoroughly. 
Luckily, I was the taller of the two. 
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and considerably longer in the reach, so 
that in countering my glove had always 
reached him while his was still two 
inches or so from my head, and I had 
only to wait for his attack and strike at 
the same moment, which, as he was not 
quick, I could always make sure of 
doing. I don't think he liked it, for 
the more resolute his attack, the severer 
the counter of necessity, as his own 
weight doubled the force of my blow ; 
but he never lost his temper, and be- 
came a fair boxer. He is still well and 
strong, and being a most trustworthy 
man, has risen to be in government em- 
ploy, and in charge of the law courts in 
the Strand, where I am glad to see he 
was presented the other day with a gold 
pencil case by the Prince of Wales, in 
acknowledgment of the excellent ar- 
rangements and the good order kept at 
the trial of the late cause cilhbre of 
Gumming versus Wilson. 
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Another of these incredulous pupik 
was 4 one of the most attractive men I 
have ever known, a brushmaker, Hurst 
by name. His outward man was in no 
way pleasing, indeed much the reverse. 
He had a long, slight figure, which he 
sadly neglected in the matter of clothing, 
wearing such ragged garments, when he 
came to matriculate, that our first secre- 
tary, himself a working watchmaker and 
strong radical, had doubts whether he 
should allow him to enter. His hair 
was long and rough, and he had lost 
most of his front teeth, and he had a 
sallow complexion and a ragged thin 
beard. In short, a more forlorn figure 
it would be hard to find in RatclifF high- 
way or Whitechapel. No man had ever 
more external disadvantages to contend 
against, and no man ever lived them 
down in less time. He was soon one of 
the most popular members of the social 
gatherings for tea and talk, which we 
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held after the college classes closed at 
ten, in the common room, where his song 
of "The tight little Island," was called 
for nightly, and I remember made a 
strong impression on Hawthorne, then 
American consul at Liverpool, who was 
brought one night as a distinguished 
guest. 

Hurst was a diligent student and a 
college pupil of Vernon Lushington, 
who started him in a small shop of his 
own, where he prospered fairly for some 
years. He was too honest, however, to 
make money. I have now had in use 
for some forty years hair brushes which 
he made for me. They have twice as 
many bristles in them as those you buy 
in Bond Street or Piccadilly ; the bris- 
tles being the most costly part of the 
article. Poor fellow ! He was serenely 
careless as to his health : would sit at 
his work at home, or at the college, in 
wet clothes, and so caught violent colds, 
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which ended in rapid consumption, of 
which he died, in Brompton Hospital, 
before he was forty. He never could 
learn to box. 

These social gatherings were really 
the offspring of the boxing class, and 
soon became very popular, not only with 
the athletes but with the pupils gener- 
ally, who flocked in at ten o'clock. 
They were " free-and-easies," in the best 
sense of the word. Those who liked 
had a cup of tea, but as a rule there was 
nothing but talk and singing. A chair- 
man was named, who could start any 
topic he pleased for discussion, and call 
for any song, and kept order, though 
the latter part of his functions was all 
but a sinecure. The only rule was, that 
there were to be no set speeches, which 
was strictly enforced, any attempt at 
eloquence being at once put down. The 
first comers sat at the tables, the rest 
standing round and going and coming 
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as they liked, teachers and pupils on the 
most perfect equality. Every prominent 
question of the day was warmly debated 
at these nightly gatherings, and I really 
think they did as much for the true 
education of the pupils as any of the 
classes. Whenever the discussion got 
too hot, over some social or political 
question, the chairman just called for a 
song, and the chorus of the " Tight little 
Island," or some other popular ditty 
soon restored peace. 

In short, the boxing class flourished 
and developed in many directions. First 
we put up horizontal and parallel bars 
in the strip of garden behind the college, 
and a leaping gallows, all of which were 
soon in almost constant use by the men 
before and after their classes, to the 
great amusement apparently of the nuns 
next door, who used to watch the exer- 
cises from their high windows. Then a 
cricket club was started, quickly followed 
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by a rowing club, and by country ex- 
cursions on Sunday afternoons and holi- 
days, under the guidance generally of 
the teacher of geology or botany. 

Thus, the social life of the college de- 
veloped naturally and vigorously, and on 
the whole I think has proved the most 
successful and healthy social work I have 
ever taken part in. The college, in fact, 
became a centre which attracted the 
young men of central London, even 
when they did not attend classes ; in 
proof of which, when the volunteer 
movement began, we had three strong 
companies of our members within a 
month, and were soon joined by six 
companies from neighbouring parishes 
and from Price's candle works ; so that 
the Working Men's College Corps, or 
XIX Middlesex, became, almost at 
once, one of the strongest metropolitan 
battalions. 

I suppose it was from my connection 
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with this side of the college work which 
led to my election as Principal. It was 
much against my will, for I was in the 
House of Commons, and practising at 
the Bar, so that I could give scarcely any 
time to the college. However, the coun- 
cil would have it so, and I served for — 
years. Happily, the whole staff who 
had worked under Maurice, and were 
quite as firm believers as I in his princi- 
ples and methods, took the whole of the 
heavy work off my shoulders, and carried 
on the college with constantly increasing 
success, so that on my retirement in 
1883, ^hc^c ^^ ^^ difBculty in getting 
perhaps the best man in England for 
the post. Sir John Lubbock, as my suc- 
cessor. 
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DREAMING. 

In all that has been written on the sub- 
ject of old 2^e — its many drawbacks 
and few advantages — I don't remember 
ever to have noticed one aspect which 
has of late impressed itself more and 
more on me. This is the change of the 
character and abiding power of our 
dreams. I have always been a great 
dreamer (at which confession I am aware 
that my wife and family will break into 
a merry laugh), but I don't mean in my 
waking hours, but at night, in the sleep 
which is common — I wish it were more 
common — to all men and women. Until 
quite recently (I can't fix the date with 
any accuracy, but I never remarked the 
change till I was over sixty) dream-land 
was to me a most provoking country. 
Whatever I had to do in it, as a rule, 
came to grief, or perhaps I should 
rather say wouldn't come to anything. 
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If I had to make a speech I couldn't say 
what I wanted to say, and often could 
say nothing at all : if I had to fight I 
could never hit out : if riding, I could 
never get my horse to go at a fence : 
and when I committed horrible crimes, 
was powerless either to escape or confess. 
And in those days I had no difl&culty in 
remembering my dreams after I waked ; 
indeed, the details of several of them re- 
main still as fresh in my memory as if I 
had dreamt them yesterday. These are 
the horrible ones for the most part, and 
the power of remembering them is prob- 
ably inherited, for my father had it. 
I well remember his telling us of a 
dream he had before I was born. His 
head had separated somehow from his 
body, and was lying in a cart-rut, in one 
of our narrow Berkshire lanes, while 
trunk and limbs reposed on the bank. 
He heard a heavy broad-wheeled cart 
coming creaking along nearer and nearer. 
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and kept shouting to his body to come 
and pick him up before the wheel came 
and crushed him. To which appeals 
body only replied by a gentle shake, as 
if of laughter, as much as to say, " Don't 
you wish you may get it, my fine fellow, 
Tve carried you long enough/' In 
frantic efforts to roll towards body, in 
which the desire to punish the rebel by 
arms and legs, was even stronger than 
that of escaping the cart, he awoke. In 
like manner, the dream I remember best 
is one that I had at least half-a-century 
ago. It was after my first visit to a 
travelling menagerie, in the nearest coun- 
try town, where I had been fascinated by 
a particularly morose old bear. That 
night, in dream-land, I was out as usual 
with my elder brother in the fields near 
home, when we became aware of the old 
bear making for us, and, flying towards 
home, found the gate of the stable-yard 
locked. My brother got over as easily 
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as we should have done out of dream- 
land, while I, though I managed to catch 
hold of the top, had lost all power of 
scrambling up, and hung by my hands 
till I almost felt the big beast's breath on 
my back. Even in the case of ordinary 
dreams I used, as a rule, to have no 
trouble in recalling them. 

But all this is reversed in the last few 
years. My life in dream-land has alto- 
gether changed, and, in all respects but 
one, in an entirely pleasant manner. I 
now make speeches, especially replies, in 
some of the many controversies of my 
life, which come up again and again in 
my dreams, of the most convincing kind : 
all my bodily powers have come back, 
and I ride, box, play cricket, and fish, as 
well as I could forty years ago. More- 
over, my morals have so improved that 
I am now almost always on the right side, 
and have not committed a felony for I 
don*t know how long. 
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But, pleasant as the change is, I have 
at the same time lost almost all capacity 
for enjoying it. In the first few min- 
utes between sleep and waking, when 
one scarcely knows whether one is in or 
out of dream-land, the pleasant situations 
and occurrences through which I have 
been passing are still vivid, but fade in 
the most provoking and unaccountable 
manner, nothwithstanding all efforts to 
retain them, till by the time I have done 
shaving, scarcely a trace of them remains. 
This experience has so forced itself on 
me, that at last I have determined to 
note it down. Here it is for the last 
three days. Last night was the shortest 
of the year (June 2ist, i8}J8), and I 
woke with the feeling that I had been 
having a specially good time in dream- 
land. Now, as I sit here after breakfast, 
and try to recall where I was and what I 
did and said, my memory is an absolute 
blank, though the general pleasant im- 
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pression still remains somehow on my 
mind. Of the previous night (20th) I 
can only recall my old friend the regis- 
trar of friendly societies, a lovely beetle, 
and a salmon pool, in the shallows of 
which big fish were waiting. What 
Ludlow was there for (he never fished 
that I know of) or the beetle ; whether 
I fished, or what was said, done, or hap- 
pened ; all has entirely, not faded, but 
vanished. Of the previous night ( 1 9th) 
in like manner I can only recall that 
Jacob Omnium and Colonel Wilson 
Patten were present ; but where, or what 
they or either of them, or I myself, said 
or did, I could not give the faintest ac- 
count of at this moment, if my life de- 
pended on it. This is all the more pro- 
voking in the last case, because of my 
peculiar relations with the handsome 
giant. We were intimate for many 
years, and generally agreed in our views 
on social and political subjects. When 
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Jacob took up one of these, and b^n 
to discourse on it in the TimeSj under 
his well-known signature, he would often 
ask me to look up the subject and write 
on it, in the Speciaiory or elsewhere. 

In 1 8 — , one of his letters appeared in 
the Times^ and I got one of the usual 
notes from him. He had made a vig- 
orous attack on Colonel Crawley for his 
conduct in command of the Dra- 
goons in India. The regiment was 
almost in mutiny, and the sergeant- 
major, an old and distinguished soldier, 
had died in prison under arrest. For 
this Jacob held Colonel Crawley respon- 
sible, and urged his recall and trial for 
manslaughter. It was apparently a very 
bad case, so I replied that I was quite 
ready to give a helping hand, and would 
get the blue-book and reports of the 
court-martial and inquest in India. On 
reading these, however, I was driven to 
the opposite conclusion. It seemed to 
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me that the Colonel had no alternative 
but to order the arrest of the sergeant, 
and was in no way responsible for his 
death by apoplexy in an Indian prison. 
In this sense I wrote an article in the 
Spectator J as I had promised to do, and, 
inasmuch as m^ view was entirely op- 
posed to his, put my name to it, thinking 
this to be only fair under the circum- 
stances. Perhaps I ought to have told 
Jacob of our difference, or to have writ- 
ten as usual anonymously : at any rate 
he was very angry, and a strained cor- 
respondence followed, he demanding an 
apology, which I refused, ending in an 
offer on my part to submit the matter to 
any mutual friend. This offer Jacob 
accepted, and named William Stirling 
(afterwards Sir W. Stirling Maxwell), to 
which I agreed, in spite of the earnest 
warning of A. Hayward, who by this 
time (the controversy having become 
notorious and bitter), had, with others. 



